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we were arriving with my friend. (It is strange how one
can never repay those to whom one is most indebted.)

We were met at the entrance by two odd little doctors.

" What is the matter with him ? " squeaked Humpty in
French.

" Fever," said I.

" Urn-urn," said Dumpty, and " Uh-huh ! "

" Let's look at his chest and back," said Humpty.

My friend disrobed, shivering in the sharp air, and the
two glared at him, standing several yards away.

" He hasn't got it," they said.

" Hasn't what ? "

" Typhus. Carry him in. He \\ill be well in a week."

I doubted it, but hoped they were right.

My friend was borne through a crowd of miserable men,
in every stage of disease, all clamouring for admittance,
and put to bed. No one, I gathered, was allowed into that
hospital merely for the dull business of dying : they could
do that as well outside.

Thankful for small mercies, I left him in the clutches of
Humpty and Dumpty. Even as they had predicted, he
was well within a week.

It was now my turn to fall ill, and I did it with great
suddenness.

I was sitting at the window of the house in which we
were confined in Aleppo, feeling perfectly well, smoking,
enjoying the spring sunshine, and lousing my trousers, in
whose seams an active and industrious family had hoped
to remain for the duration of the war, when I began to
shiver.

In half an hour I was in a high fever and the right side
of my face was paralysed.

That night I was taken to Humpty and Dumpty : they